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WATER POWER AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By George B. Leighton 


Most people in New Hampshire are 
familiar in a general way with the 
number of mills and industries along 
the rivers of the state. These are 
more or less operated by water power. 
Our people know that at certain times 
of the year the streams have little 
water and at other times floods pre- 
vail. During flood time much water 
passes over the dams. It has prob- 
ably occurred to many that ‘the 
water that goes over the dam does no 
work.” This fact some years ago 
led me to interest myself in the gen- 
eral condition throughout the state 
of high and low rivers and the conse- 
quent economic effect. In 1917 the 
Legislature passed a bill (No. 256) 
which empowered the governor to 
appoint a commission to investigate 
the possibilities for the conservation 
and better utilization of water power 
in the state. The commission so 
appointed was empowered to appoint 
engineering assistance and enter into 
a codperative agreement with the 
United States Geological Survey for 
the purpose of making this investiga- 
tion. Having been largely instru- 
mental in the framing of this bill I 
was honored with the appointment of 
commissioner by Governor Keyes. 
A report was rendered in accordance 
with the bill at the last session of 
the Legislature January, 1919. The 
editor of the Granite MonrtuLiy has 
requested me to tell something of this 
work to its readers; for the report 
itself is necessarily somewhat techni- 


cal and provision was not made for 
printing sufficient copies for general 
circulation throughout the state. 

Soon after receiving the appoint- 
ment a codperative arrangement was 
made with the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey for a joint investigation 
and assistance, especially in field 
work. This work particularly was in 
charge of Mr. C. H. Pierce, district 
engineer for the Water Resources 
Branch of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. Mr. Pierce having had 
several years experience in studying 
water resources in other New England 
states was able to plan the investiga- 
tion and field work and save both 
time and expense. 

Natural resources are not partic- 
ularly abundant in New Hampshire 
and it is of the utmost importance 
that a better understanding should be 
had of the water power resources. 
We have practically no mineral re- 
sources; the other natural resource of 
importance being that of forestry and 
there is an intimate relation between 
forestry and water conservation. . 

The purpose of the act of Legisla- 
ture was to study the question of 
water storage in addition to power 
development. The report submitted 
to the last Legislature touched upon 
water storage and it seemed to be 
wise to the Legislature to continue 
the work of the commission and pre- 
pare a report for the next Legislature, 
that of January 1, 1921, which will be 
more particularly on the water power 
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development. It was necessary to 
make a fairly complete examination 
of the topography of the state and 
examine valleys, ponds and lakes 
with a view of ascertaining the feasi- 
bility of storage reservoirs. Every 
town in the state with the exception 
of a few in the northern part whose 
topography was known has_ been 
visited and its streams studied. Up- 
wards of one hundred locations in the 
state were found where flood water 
may be retained. Year by year cost 
_ of manufacturing in New Hampshire 
has increased and, therefore, it is of 
prime importance to see if- some 
economy cannot be effected. Nearly 
all of the larger water powers are 
obliged to have auxiliary steam power 
at certain times of the year; that is, 
at the time when the rivers are low. 
Steam power has increased in cost 
owing to the increased cost of coal. 
From the report of the Massachusetts 
Commission of Water Ways for 1918 
one learns in Massachusetts that 
mills operate on the average of 54 
hours per week or 8 to 10 hours per 
day, which is only 32 per cent of total 
time. Therefore, unless storage is 
provided 68 per cent of the water 
running down stream is_ wasted. 
Much the same condition prevails in 
New Hampshire. 

A word about the topography of the 
state. Those who have travelled 
about New Hampshire know that the 
northern part is quite mountainous; 
that lesser hills cover the central part 
of the state, tapering to lower hills in 
Rockingham County. The total area 
of the state is about nine thousand 
square miles, about one half of which 
is forest clad: Two rivers with their 
tributaries drain practically the whole 
state—the Connecticut on the west 
and the Merrimack in the central part 
of the state. The Androscoggin and 
the Saco flow into Maine in the north- 
east section of the state and further 
south smaller rivers are found, such as 
the Salmon Falls and Cocheco. The 
dividing line between the Merrimack 
and the Connecticut River watershed 
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is on high hills, in several places 2,000 
feet in elevation, in a general way par- 
allel to and about thirty miles east 
of the Connecticut River. In the 
central and southern part of the state 
we have a considerable area of lakes 
and ponds in this respect New Hamp- 
shire is quite different from Vermont. 
The rocks. in New Hampshire are 
largely crystalline, while those in 
Vermont are largely sedimentary 
New Hampshire rivers are, therefore, 
not able to cut channels in the harder 
rocks as the rivers do in Vermont 
where the valleys often take the form 
of what are called canyons in the west. 
These natural lakes and ponds were 
basins under the glacier which un- 
doubtedly at one time covered the 
state to the depth of several miles, 
and many of them are at the head- 
waters of our rivers, so they can fur- 
nish excellent storage of water by 
means of inexpensive dams. The 
aggregate amount of storage if all are 
developed will be very large. The 
Connecticut and Merrimack leave the 
confines of the state before entering 
the sea and are of important value 
as power producers to industries in 
Massachusetts. This fact should be 
borne in mind as indicating the neces- 
sity of codperation either with the 
state of Massachusetts directly or 
with its industries. Several confer- 
ences have been held with the Massa- 
chusetts Commission on Water Ways 
with a view of closer relation but the 
Massachusetts Legislature has so far 
been rather indisposed to follow the 
commission. However, several of the 
Massachusetts power companies are 
desirous themselves of coéperating. 
Rivers, of course, receive their water 
from rain and snow fall. In New 
Hampshire the average rainfall is 
about 40 inches. It is greater near 
the coast and it varies from year to 
year. The lowest recorded rainfall 
in the state was that at Hanover in 
1871, 22.69 inches, and the heaviest 
was 121.13 on Mt. Washington in 
1881. There is monthly variation in 
rainfall and consequently in the 
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amount of rain that passes down the 
river. The melting snows of spring 
cause floods and the drouth of sum- 
mer or absence of rainfall causes low 
rivers. The percentage of rain that 
reached the river varies materially 
with the river. If the headwaters of 


rainfall passing down the Connecti- 
cut River is about 50 per cent. 

In the study of water power and 
water storage it is necessary to know 
with considerable accuracy the amount 
of water flowing down the river. 
This is known as stream gaging. We 
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Gaging Station on Souhegan River at Merrimack 


the river are forest clad the water is 
slower in reaching the river in com- 
parison with the valley which is unfor- 
ested. Forest cover thus retards the 
rainfall, so does agricultural land. 
On the Connecticut River, as shown 
by Mr. Pierce in observations in 
Vermont, the average percentage of 


have established stream gaging sta- 
tions at eleven places in the state, 
and in a further study which we are 
now making we have increased this 
number. As it is necessary that 
records should be taken daily or fre- 
quently those interested in mills have 
in a number of cases assumed a por- 
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tion of the cost in making these 
records. 

One should remember that by 
means of electricity water power can 
be utilized in a way which was not 
possible in the past. Formerly a mill 
was of necessity operated by shafting 
directly from the water wheel but 
now electric power may be generated 
at other places on the river and con- 
veyed to the mill. There is an inter- 
esting illustration of this on the 
Winooski River in Vermont, where 
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Mr. Pierce, at my suggestion, made 
an effort to find a locality in the state 
where a dam could be built which 
would hold back a lake of several 
square miles in area but no such loca- 
tion has been found, although the 
Webster Basin occupies some 7 miles 
and the Suncook Ponds would cover 
4 square miles if these storage re- 
sources were fully developed. The 
largest amount of storage in the state 
to be obtained in any one locality is, 
of course, the region of Lake Winnepe- 











High Water on Pemigewassett River at Bristol, April 16, 1895 


eight plants with some 7,500 horse- 
power are brought together. In the 
southwest portion of our state in 
Hinsdale there is a power plant which 
is connected electrically with the 
Readsboro plant on the Deerfield 
River in Vermont. These plants 
generate electricity for distributing 
power through southern New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts even as far 
as Providence, Rhode Island. 


saukee. I quote from the report in 
regard to it: 


Lake Winnepesaukee, which lies in practi- 
cally the geographical center of New Hamp- 
shire in Carroll and Belknap counties, is the 
most important storage reservoir and feeder 
of the Merrimack River. The gross drainage 
area above the dam at Lakeport is 360 square 
miles, and about one-fourth of this area is 
covered by Winnepesaukee and the numerous 
smaller lakes and ponds which drain into 
Winnepesaukee. At the dam below San- 
bornton Bay, East Tilton, the gross drainage 
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area has increased to 418 square miles, and at 
the mouth of Winnepesaukee River it is 475 
square miles. The net area of water surface 
of Lake Winnepesaukee, including the numer- 
ous bays and inlets, above the Lakeport dam, 
is about two billion square feet, or nearly 
71.9 square miles. With the present allow- 
able draft of 44 inches, the storage capacity 
is about seven billion cubic feet. 

Records of lake elevation are available 
since 1870, and from these records it appears 
that the storage capacity has been inadequate 
and water wasted during the spring months 
in 33 of the 49 years." While the records are 
not complete enough during this whole period 
to permit of a definite estimate of the amount 
of waste obtaining in different years, yet the 
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feet of head. The use of an additional one 
billion cubic feet of water at this head would 
represent an increased power of 5,433,000 
horsepower-hours each year. Its use at 
power developments on the Merrimack River 
would represent an increase of 2,868,000 
horsepower-hours at plants above the New 
Hampshire-Massachusetts line, and 1,711,000 
horsepower-hours in Massachusetts, or a 
total of over 10 million horsepower-hours. 
The equivalent coal saving would be repre- 
sented by 5,500 tons on the Winnepesaukee; 
by 2,900 tons on the Merrimack in New 
Hampshire; and by 1,700 tons in Massachu- 
setts; a total of 10,100 tons a year. 

To secure this additional storage it would 
only be necessary to raise the allowable lake 








Low Water at Ayers Island Power Site on Pemigewasset River above Bristol 


more complete records of later years and the 
gage heights of earlier years would seem to 
indicate that the waste has averaged two 
billion cubic feet, considering only those years 
when there was waste. If additional storage 
capacity were available in Lake Winnepesau- 
kee so that storage could be carried over from 
a wet to a dry year, it would seem conserva- 
tive to estimate that one billion cubic feet 
of storage could be added to the present 
storage every year. 

There has been developed on the Winnepe- 
saukee River, between the Lakeport dam and 
its confluence with the Pemigewasset, 216 


level 6 inches, that is, to 50 inches instead of 
44 inches, and possibly modify the restric- 
tions in regard to amount of drawdown. 
The construction cost would be insignificant, 
as it would involve no change to existing 
structures, except to provide against wasting 
over the dam. The damages to any property 
around the lake would be practically negligi- 
ble; the water standing 6 inches higher at some 
boat landings during the early spring would not 
be noticeable by July or August. 


There is a’storage possibility at 
Keene of considerable magnitude but a 
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majority of storage sites discussed are 
of moderate capacity for the aggre- 
gate storage possible for each. As to 
water power sites the commission will 
have more to say in this coming report. 
On the Connecticut there are three 
important sites from which it is esti- 
mated over 345 million horsepower- 
hours can be secured. On the Merri- 
mack and its tributaries there are 9 
water power sites capable of develop- 
ing approximately 145 million horse- 
power-hours. 

Water conservation or storage is 
not a new subject. For some years 
several of the states have devoted 
much study and passed some legisla- 
tion. In New York state under 
Governor Hughes the work began. 
Detailed plans and estimates have 
been prepared for storage systems. 
The idea there is that of dividing 
the state into river districts and 
issuing bonds for the necessary funds. 
While this plan is no doubt preferable 
in a large state like New York it is 
questionable whether it is wisest in a 
state of the size of New Hampshire. 
In Pennsylvania there is a commission 
with extensive powers but the work 
has only been lately undertaken. 
Much the same may be said in regard 
to Oregon. In Maine storage sys- 
tems have been developed by private 
companies on the Penobscot, Andros- 
coggin, Kennebec and some other 
rivers. Considerable storage has been 
developed at Moosehead and Sebago 
lakes. In Maine at the chief rivers 
the conditions are that the power 
users are financially strong so that 
with codperation among themselves 
through a system or company they 
have been able to do this work. The 
small users on this river have profited 
without participation in the expense, 
as no authority was given for collect- 
ing tolls or making assessments. In 
New Hampshire at Berlin the mills 
have joined in this organization. Mr. 
Walter H. Sawyer, who has been 
engineer for the Androscoggin develop- 
ment, very kindly submitted an 
account of this work which was pub- 
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lished in the report, and he calls at- 
tention to the fact that in New 
Hampshire some 40,000 additional 
horsepower could be developed. Wis- 
consin has probably progressed fur- 
ther than any other state in devel- 
oping water storage on the Wisconsin 
River. A company organized under 
the laws of the state controls but does 
not profit directly, but under corpo- 
rate authority from the state certain 
rights are given which could not 
otherwise be secured. 

It has been my observation in mat- 
ters of this nature that often times 
legislation was ineffective on account 
of legal difficulties. In order that 
New Hampshire might profit by the 
opinion of those qualified to discuss 
this phase of the question a leading 
firm of lawyers in Boston who are 
counsel for some of the larger water 
power, Messrs. Davis, Peabody and 
Brown, and Hon. Allen Hollis of our 
state were asked to submit their views 
on matters which should be considered 
in legislative action. In controlling 
river flow vested rights must be rec- 
ognized and protected but mere ob- 
struction must not be permitted. 

The report submitted to the last 
Legislature had for its object the pre- 
sentation of the problem of water 
storage from all possible aspects so 
that Legislature and future Legisla- 
tures might determine whether the 
problem was worthy of development 
and they might be guided in legisla- 
tive action. At the present time the 
commission has received so many 
indications of interest and approval 
of the work done that its only ques- 
tion seems to be that of method, 
development of water storage and 
power. It should be borne in mind 
that this question does not affect 
mill owners alone but all the people 
of the state through the generation of 
electricity. Previously I have indi- 
cated how electricity from various 
power plants may be brought to one 
mill but electricity is not alone used 
for power, it is now becoming of value 
and importance for domestic pur- 
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poses. Electric lighting has been 
general for a number of years but it 
is now entering the field of domestic 
housework, such as cooking, and for 
the heating of small rooms. Not 
only will our people have added con- 
venience of living but if a complete 
storage system of water on our rivers 
can be accomplished it will be a 
means of saving approximately 200,- 
000 tons of coal per year to mills and 
citizens of New Hampshire, and one 
half as much again to power users in 
Massachusetts on the Connecticut 
and Merrimack rivers. Recently the 
price of this coal has exceeded $5, but 
computing it on a basis of $4 at point 
of consumption, it may be said that 
there would be a saving to the people 
of more than one million dollars a 
year. 

As the benefits which will be de- 
rived from developing our water 
power will inure to the benefit of a 
large portion of our citizens it is 
obvious that the state directly or 
indirectly should take a leading part 
in this work. Experience of other 
states confirms this. It may be that 
a mill organization on certain streams 
such as in Maine may be possible but 
this does not seem to be likely on the 
Merrimack or Connecticut rivers. 
As a whole New Hampshire being a 
small state with limited income is 
not in a position to create commis- 
sions of adequate personnel and 
means to carry out many kinds of 
work as is done in larger states. It 
is my recommendation that our 
Public Service Commission be in 
some way empowered to be an agency 
through which it may be done. 

It requires money to save money; 
it requires money to build dams. The 
problem is how to find that money; 
how to expend it wisely and how to 
secure the revenue from the benefi- 
ciaries so that it will at least be self- 
sustained. It is not at all impractical 
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to base the benefits of water conserva- 
tion on the amount of coal saved to 
water power users providing that by 
river regulation they can reduce 
materially if not entirely the con- 
sumption of coal. This problem is 
somewhat technical but it has been 
very carefully worked out and believed 
to be practical. However, subse- 
quent study may find a better system. 
As indicated in some instances, the 
power owners themselves may coép- 
erate and distribute the costs and 
benefits among themselves. In this 
connection again it is only right and 
reasonable that Massachusetts indus- 
tries should participate in the cost if 
they are to receive benefits by improv- 
ing control of water flowing. 

Several bodies and organizations 
within our state have manifested 
their great interest during the prepara- 
tion of the report. Particular men- 
tion may be made of the New Hamp- 
shire Manufacturers’ Association, 
which has a committee on water 
conservation, and of the various local 
boards of trade. The subject must 
now be considered by all citizens in 
order to produce results. The com- 
missioner and Mr. Pierce feel very 
proud in having made the investiga- 
tion considerably below the amount 
of money appropriated for the pur- 
pose, and being able to turn back into 
the treasury about 25 per cent. It is 
to be hoped that the summary of our 
findings which I have endeavored to 
express in as slightly technical lan- 
guage as possible will arouse added in- 
terest in this matter so important to 
New Hampshire. How better can we 
understand the importance of river 
control than in quoting the words of 
Gibbon, who in speaking of the floods 
of the Tiber in Rome says: ‘‘The 
servitude of rivers is the noblest and 
most important victory which man 
has obtained over the licentiousness 
of nature.” 
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A DESERTED HOMESTEAD 
By Alida Cogswell True 


There’s a quaint old rambling homestead, 
’Cross the road from an ancient mill; 

The front door’s closed from idle gaze, 
But the side door opes at will. 


It was dusk as we passed the rose hedge, 
Clambering high above the sill; 

The elms whispered no word of welcome, 
All else beside was still. 


By the flickering light of the lantern gleam 
We peered each hidden charm, 

Breathless at times—in ‘‘ make-believe” — 
We fancied some ghostly harm. 


Each room bespoke some romance old, 
And with emotion akin to fear 

We imagined the fireplace and chimney-nook 
Yet held tales we longed to hear. 


Long ago when the house was building 
Great looms were there installed, 

And those silent beams of industry 
Held our interest enchanted—enthralled. 


Oh—the charm of the closets and attic! 
The creak of each ancient board, 
The wealth of antique treasure 
Such as a miser might hoard. 


A trunk was found—lined with paper 
Bearing date—Eighteen Hundred Three 
With 8’S formed like F’S of today 
To modern eyes—a mystery. 


The candle molds! the lanterns queer! 
The knapsack hung o’er beams! 

And just beyond—an army coat— 
Material for many dreams. 


Dreams of that desperate conflict— 
O what tales that garment could tell, 
Of joy, perhaps—of hopes unfulfilled, 
For we read that the soldier fell. 


Perchance he returned to the homestead 
To hear again the brook, 

To listen once more to the whippoorwill, 
To take a last fond look. 
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And we picture a lonely maiden 
With eyes so soft and brown 
Looking with longing up the road, 
The road that leads to town. 


For has she not heard that her lover 
Is being brought home to die? 

Back to the scenes of his boyhood 
The place where he fain would lie. 


* * * * * 


Rather would we think that the soldier 
Returns to his lady fair— 

That a bridal party assembles 
Near the winding stair. 


So we’ll dream that we see the maiden 
Pass down to meet the groom— 

For the march to the northeast parlor 
That charming—historic room. 


Many stories have been related 
Of this mansion of olden time: 


We see the rose hedge—the winding stair— 


But the maiden and soldier—where? 


These romantic legends of days gone by 
Find response in the hearts of today; 
A solemnly sweet benediction comes 
As our tribute we lovingly pay. 


To the patriot soldier of long ago, 
To the maid with sweet brown eyes, 


To the home, rose-crowned; with trees bent low— 


And a memory that never dies. 


Penacook, N. H. 


























THE NEW EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By Frank S. Streeter 


A joint conference or get-together 
meeting of all school superintendents 
and members of school boards, with 
the State Board of Education, the 
Commissioner and other officers of 
that organization, will be held at the 
state house in Concord during the 
month of October, where it is pro- 
posed to have a full and absolutely 
frank discussion and scrutiny of. the 
plans and policies of the board in 
carrying out the high purposes of the 
Legislature in passing the educational 
bill of 1919 and of the great majority 
of our citizens who gave such generous 
and hearty support. 

The act, on its face, vests very 
broad, general powers in the State 
Board, but the board believes that the 
greatest value and usefulness of these 
powers rests in the fact that they 
will enable the board, with its official 
organization and with the codpera- 
tion of our superintendents, effect- 
ively to aid and stimulate local 
school boards to create better schools 
in every town and school district in 
the State. 

By the enactment of the law, the 
citizens of New Hampshire, regardless 
of their individual political or religious 
views, have emphatically expressed 
their desire to provide the best pos- 
sible public school system for all the 
children of the state. 

These desires can be most certainly 
realized only in one way and that is 
by the active and sympathetic work- 
ing coéperation of five separate groups, 
viz. : 

(1) The State Board of Education with 
its official organization. 

(2) The sixty-nine superintendents and 
assistant superintendents. 

(3) The members of the local school boards, 
of two hundred and fifty-six districts. 

(4) The three thousand public school teach- 


ers. (Six hundred secondary, about 2,400 
elementary.) 


(5) The parents, guardians, and friends of 
the sixty-two thousand children of school age 
who are required to attend the public schools. 

(I do not overlook the seventeen or 
eighteen thousand children attending the 
Parochial and private schools in whose 
educational development the state has 
the same interest as in those attending 
the public schools.) 


Each of these groups is chargeable 
with large individual responsibility for 
success or failure under the new law. 

If each of these five groups can 
realize their individual responsibility, 
and, inspired by a common purpose, 
unite their efforts to better our public 
school system, the successful accom- 
plishment of that purpose will be 
assured. 

We feel that voluntary initiative 
and administrative efficiency of the 
local school boards throughout the 
state is of the highest importance, and 
this board will lend all possible en- 
couragement to such initiative and 
efficiency. 

We believe that the local boards 
should establish their own independ- 
ent organization and create a standing 
committee consisting of one from each 
county (probably two from some of 
the larger counties) of their most 
efficient and public-spirited members, 
and that the closest and most inti- 
mate relations, for educational pur- 
poses, should be established and 
maintained between the State Board 
and such committee representing the 
entire body of local school boards. 
The details of such an organization, its 
purposes, and the best methods of 
uniting the efforts of the local school 
boards with those of the State Board 
and its official organization for the 
successful realization of their common 
purpose will be fully discussed, con- 
sidered, and acted upon at the pro- 
posed October meeting in Concord. 
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Among the questions which press 
for solution are: 

1. With reference to an adequate 
supply of competent teachers for both 
secondary and elementary schools. 

We may as well consider the situa- 
tion as it exists. 

The following recent statement by 
Dean Briggs of Harvard seems to be 
warranted by the actual facts: 


“Though it has long been true, that the 
teaching profession has not attracted so large 
a number of the ablest people as for our 
children’s sake we should wish, the chance of 
attracting a sufficient number of people such 
as we should like to.see in the profession 
grows ever less, considerably less, than in the 
past. When work which takes much less 
time for training, much less time to prepare, 
brings a much larger financial reward, even 
when the difference between the working 
hours of a teacher and those of other callings 
is much less than it used to be, I think you 
will see why there is a good deal to frighten 
people out of the profession.” 


This question must be considered 
not by the State Board alone but by 
every school board and superintend- 
ent in the state and by all good citi- 
zens who are interested in the efficient 
maintenance of our public schools, 

2. What steps is the State Board 
justified in taking to satisfy the pro- 
vision of the law with reference to the 
care of health and physical welfare of 
school children? 


391. 


We have taken certain steps and 
elected a very competent person as 
supervisor. Plans are now being 
perfected which will be put into 
operation at the beginning of the 
school year. The questions are: 
Have we done enough? What more 
shall we do? 

There are other important questions 
to be considered at that meeting. 

The board has fixed the minimum 
salary of a superintendent at $2,000 
per year not with any intention of 
paying this sum to a $1,400 man, but 
because the state does not wish or 
intend to employ or keep for this 
highly important work any superin- 
tendent whose services are worth less 
than $2,000. Every superintendent 
is given the opportunity to make his 
position as secure and valuable to 
himself as his ability, energy, and 
ambition will permit, and he may 
safely rely on the State Board for en- 
couragement and for its knowledge 
and approval of meritorious work. 

We believe that one of the most 
essential factors in the doing of suc- 
cessful work by a superintendent is 
his ability to establish warm, friendly, 
and mutually codperative relations 
with the members of the school boards 
in his district and with citizens spe- 
cially interested in the progressive 
betterment of the schools. 
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THE TOWER 


By Perley R. Bugbee 


Only a stump remains of the Old Pine, 
A target of lightning storms, and time. 
Erected on a rock, to perpetuate its glory, 
There’s a Tower in the Park, near the Observatory. 
| Money of eleven classes, and labor by the hour, 
Raised a strong and an attractive tower. 


It was one of President Bartlett’s dreams, ; 
Fulfilled by classes eighty-five to ninety-five’s means. 
The tower is builded of rock called hornblende schist, 
A material more lasting than the tree that’s missed; 
While only seventy-five feet in height 

From its top there’s a panoramic sight. 





The students with their visitors seek 

Its canopied top, during Carnival week; 

On Prom. mornings, as the sun tints the skies, 
They climb the winding steps to see the sun rise; 
Its popularity never seems to wane, 

For at Commencement they visit it again. 


Both old and young climb its steps 

To view near and far, fair nature’s depths; 
Beyond the river, are Vermont’s green hills, 
While their quiet beauty, man with rapture fills; 
The decades roll on, and memories increase, 

As Class after Class, smokes its pipe of peace. 


Over the treetops it greets the rising sun, 

And follows its course till the day is done; 

Above it lazily drift the fleecy clouds, 

While from meadows below the mists rise in shrouds; 
Nightly there alone, a sentinel it stands 

Watching over and guarding Dartmouth’s lands. 


Hanover, N. H. 














SPOFFORD AND LAKE BEAUTIFUL 


By Francis A. Corey 


There is a charm about a typical 
New England village reposing tran- 
quilly in its lovely green setting, that 
has an irresistible appeal. The spirit 
of peace hovers over it like a benedic- 
tion. How sweet is the pure country 
air, how restful the brooding silence, 
how delicious the thought of being 
miles and miles away from the roar 
and traffic of the big, bustling city, 
where no faintest echo of its multi- 
tudinous sounds ever penetrates! You 
lift your eyes to the hills and are glad 
of a halting place in their embrace 


willingly along the way, rejoicing in 
the heavenly peace and quiet of this 
enchanted wood, a quiet broken only 
by soft summer murmurings and the 
melodious songs of the birds. 

Once well over the hill you are 
drawing near the village itself. Pres- 
ently there are charming glimpses of a 
lovely valley dotted with farmhouses 
and well-tilled fields; and beyond, a 
line of misty hills. As you journey 
on, Pistareen Mountain, tree-jeweled, 
wonderfully symmetrical of outline, 
lifts its green dome against the gray- 
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where tired body and brain may find 
rest and recuperation. 

Spofford has, to the full, this inde- 
scribable charm. If mindful of first 
impressions, you will approach the 
little village from the direction of the 
rising sun, a long, long climb up a 
wooded hill leaves you in a receptive 
mood for what lies beyond, for every 
rod of the way is delightful. Up and 
up winds the hard, smooth road in 
innumerable graceful curves bordered 
with willowy pines, sturdy beeches 
and silver birches, commingling their 
foliage with the darker green of hem- 
lock and spruce. But you loiter 


the Lake 


blue sky. Before done wondering 
that this beautiful mountain should 
ever have been sold for a pistareen, 
you descend a last gentle slope, and 
here you are in Spofford. 

It is not a pretty village. Only in 
patches is it even picturesque. But 
the glory of the hills is around and 
about it. After the first hour the 
leaven of the charm has done its work. 
You are so completely under its spell 
you no longer wonder concerning the 
why-and wherefore of the feeling that 
possesses you. You are in Beulah 
land, and are satisfied. No jarring 
note disturbs your tranquility. Even 
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the fleecy clouds floating lazily over- 
head have a soft transparency in per- 
fect keeping with the somnolent 
atmosphere and drowsy hush. 

It is a place of winding roads. 
Starting from the village hall one may 
take either of three routes and after 
a short detour, return to the point of 
departure. There is a dearth of 
pillared mansions along these circui- 
tous ways, but each has its goodly 
array of tidy frame-houses set down 
at haphazard in the lush greenery, all 
exhaling an atmosphere of home- 
comfort and content. High up on 
the breezy hills are other dwellings 
that for unnumbered years, have 
courageously taken the brunt of the 
bitter winter winds. 

Turning abruptly to the right, you 
may go down, down into a wonderful 
ravine shut in on either hand by 
rocky, precipitous cliffs. Here a sort 
of semi-twilight lingers even at mid- 
day. Overhead is only a mere scrap 
of sky. Straggling trees border the 
way, which is set thick with the green 
growths that make beautiful all roads 
and by-paths of this region. A brawl- 
ing stream crowds so hard upon it you 
half expect to find it has taken full 
possession at the very next bend. In 
the budding May-time this shadow- 
haunted ravine is the favored haunt 
of migrating birds, and rare warblers 
love to linger here for a brief season. 
Here and there along the rushing 
stream, is the picturesque ruin of 
some long-silent mill where busy 
wheels revolved in the days of old. 

But let us retrace our steps to the 
quiet, sleepy street leading westward. 
Other unsightly ruins are here, for 
Spofford was a famous manufacturing 
village once upon a time. But the 
day of thriving industries is long gone 
by. Only a few dilapidated buildings, 
fast falling into decay, are now left 
of the old network of factories and 
shops. Grasses grow green, and but- 
tercups flaunt their gold to the very 
brim of the stream that goes winding 
along at its own sweet will. In pros- 
perous days the little settlement was 
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dubbed Factory Village; but the name 
lost appropriateness when, one after 
another, its leading industries sought 
new locations where the problem of _ 
transportation was more easily solved. 
And then it was, perhaps, that some 
far-sighted summer guest, realizing 
the possibilities of the place, proposed 
= it Spofford, after its beautiful 
ake. 

From necessity and not from choice 
most of the houses crowd close upon 
the street. They seem strangely 
silent as you pass them by of a sum- 
mer morning. Few faces appear at 
the windows, a dog seldom barks, and 
the hens set down their feet cautiously, 
as if afraid of breaking the heavenly 
quiet. The men are away at their 
daily toil, the housewives busy in 
kitchens at the rear. But the six 
o’clock supper over, and work sus- 
pended for the day, the street awak- 
ens to sudden life. Serene and con- 
tented folk gather on porches and in 
the shadow of old lilac bushes crowd- 
ing the narrow front yards. 

At the western end of the village a 
tiny bird’s nest of a house almost rubs 
shoulders with a more pretentious 
neighbor over the way. Vines and 
flowering shrubs cluster lovingly about 
this wee dwelling. It makes a pic- 
ture the eye delights to dwell upon. 
But the real lure of the place is its 
beautiful sunsets. Here it is that 
you get your first glimpse of the lake 
itself; and glorious beyond words are 
water and sky when the sun hangs 
trembling above the western horizon. 
A gold and crimson pathway of radi- 
ant brightness stretches for more than 
a mile away—even to the long line of 
low-lying hills that border the far-off 
shore. 

Not so many years have gone by 
since vacation idlers first discovered 
this lovely lake hidden among the 
hills. The Sunday-school picnics 
that once gathered periodically on its 
shores for boating, fishing and a 
midday gorge, were fast losing their 
vogue. The time was ripe for a 
different order of things. And so 
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the latest discoverers serenely took 
possession. It was as if Aladdin’s 
lamp had wrought one of its miracles. 
A luxurious hotel arose almost in a 
night. Now summer camps and cot- 
tages dot all the shores of the lake. 
One might wander far without find- 
ing a more delightful summer resort 
than Pine Grove Springs Hotel. 
Charmingly located, it looks out upon 
a broad expanse of water laughing 
and dimpling in the sunlight. A 
lovely green park, laid out in walks 
and drives, and shaded by fine 
old trees, stretches to a broad road 
highway at the rear. The New 
Hampshire summer is_ hot, but 





here all discomfort is forgotten. Re- 
freshing breezes come stealing with 
a gentle murmur under drooping 
green boughs. The lure of the many- 
windowed building is irresistible. Its 
long, spacious verandas promise 
heavenly rest and comfort to jaded 
summer guests. Once having passed 
its portals, you are loath to believe 
that the nearest big city is a hundred 
miles away. All the appointments 
are so perfect—everything so up to 
date! Nothing has been left undone 
to add to the comfort and pleasure of 
the hotel’s guests. These are largely 
from New York and Brooklyn. It 
is ever a refined and _ prosperous- 
looking company that gathers on the 
verandas and in the spacious parlors. 
On their native heath these smart 
vacationists may belong to exclusive 
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coteries; but there is a happy lack of 
snobbishness here that puts every 
one at his ease. Truly democracy 
has come into its own! 

It is quite the custom for fortune’s 
favorites to bring their own motor cars 
and chauffeurs. A wise provision; 
for one of the greatest delights of this 
lovely region is its beautiful drives. 
Over hill and down dale, along wind- 
ing, green-bordered roads, and through 
aromatic pine woods, where the 
slippery brown needles are strewn 
lavishly to the very ruts, one may go 
speeding at his own sweet will. There 
is boating, bathing and fishing. But 
Nature does not provide unaided all 
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Pine Grove Springs Hotel 


the diversions summer idlers crave. 
A comfortable launch makes hourly 
trips around the nine-mile lake. 
Fine tennis courts are close at hand; 
and here the confirmed golfer finds 
his paradise. The links are among 
the best in the state. The ball slips 
easily and gracefully over a_ level 
stretch of smooth, velvety lawn, then 
goes dancing coyly and coquettishly 
up a green hillside. On the breezy 
summit even the most enthusiastic 
golfer must fain pause a moment to 
admire the entrancing panorama of 
hill and vale and far-off misty moun- 
tains. Well has this course been 
called the ‘“‘Scenic Golf Links of New 
Hampshire.”’ 

Of course mention should be made 
of the spring in the pine woods from 
which’ the hotel derives its name. 
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Entrancing is its situation, at the 
terminus of a lovely shaded path. 
You drink, and drink again, of the 
cool, crystal-clear water, pronouncing 
it a nectar fit for the gods. 

The cottages in the immediate 
vicinity of the hotel have quite an air 
of distinction. As you go westward, 
following along the rocky shore, they 
are less pretentious, and set further 
apart. Emerging from the wood, 
you come suddenly upon Lakeside, 
2, favorite family resort. Here is a 
little cluster of wee cottages reposing 


sky, how darkly blue the water, 
how vivid the green of grass and 
shrub and tree! You are almost 
persuaded, as you glance about you, 
that the cottages set like jewels in this 
charming environment, were always 
there. What matter that the archi- 
tecture, for the most part, is the 
happy-go-lucky sort? Such vagaries 
as are in evidence add immensly to 
the picturesqueness of these clustered 
summer homes. You find yourself 
smiling upon them approvingly almost 
before you are aware. New Eng- 





in the Pine Grove 


unblinkingly in the sun, which gra- 
ciously tempers for them its heat. 
Further on are more cottages, an 
almost limitless number, huddled so 
close together one may almost lean 
over the rail of his veranda and shake 
hands with the neighbor next door. 
These cottages are all pretty and 
attractive and there is something 
altogether charming in the good- 
fellowship that prevails. One is 
forced to the conviction that country 
air and the simple life foster the 
virtues of kindliness and forbearance. 
An ideal spot in which to cultivate 
the graces of out-of-door summer 
life. How entrancing the lovely, 
curving shore! How deeply blue the 


landers were slow to test for them- 
selves the delights of life in the open 
—they did not find it easy to depart 
from the sacred traditions of Puritan 
ancestors who had scant time for 
frivolities in their austere lives. But 
once having known the sweetness of 
idle days under the trees and beside 
still waters, they became the most 
enthusiastic vacationists in all the 
world. 

On this delightful shore well-to-do 
residents of the near-by city of Keene 
have established summer homes. A 
situation more ideal could hardly be 
imagined. A half-hour’s motor-ride, 
morning and evening, takes my lord 
to and from his place of business. 
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Meanwhile my lady spends a restful 
day under the trees. The small boys 
and girls, left pretty much to their 
own devices, splash and frolic in the 
shallow water to their heart’s content. 
With the velvety twilight comes the 
happiest hour of the twenty-four. 
Father and mother gather their tired 
and sleepy saints and angels on the 
cool veranda, and friendly neighbors 
“run over” for an informal chat. 
Just off-shore lies a lovely wooded 
island, a favorite camping ground of 
Indians when the country was only a 
little younger than now. Tradition 
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Cottages in Charming Environment 


has it that this island was the scene 
of momentous war-councils in days 
gone by. 

An old stone mansion at the‘“‘four- 
corners,” is, perhaps, the most inter- 
esting house in all this region. A 
delicious aroma of romance lingers 
about it. As one gazes on its grimly- 
picturesque walls, riotous fancies 
throng upon the mind. By right it 
should have been the scene of thrilling 
events. The stage is certainly set 
for something startling. And yet its 
history is only a little less common 
place than that of the farmhouses 
around and about it. The old house 
was a sort of ‘‘wayside inn” in its 
palmy days. Now, though you 
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knocked long and loud, no one would 
come to bid you welcome. Vestiges 
of the old bar are still to be seen in 
one of the square front rooms. An 
enchanting place is the festal hall on 
the second floor with its arched ceil- 
ing, quaint chandeliers, raised bal- 
cony and delightful suggestions of a 
day gone by. The chamber in which 
President Pierce once slept has been 
left practically untouched by van- 
dalhands. Unfortunately Washington 
and Lafayette never passed that way! 
The most amazing feature of the old 
stone house is to be found in the attic. 





To 


Here are several queer little wooden 
bunks, boxed in like miniature cells. 
Why any one should even attempt to 
woo sleep in such a bed is beyond 
comprehension! 

A turn to the right brings one to 
Silverdale—beautiful for location. 
Just beyond is the Brattleboro ‘‘col- 
ony,’ a row of pretty cottages 
perched on a sort of terrace. They 
look out upon the sparkling water 
with only the sunlit road between. 
Truly a place in which to dream 
a as vacation days drift lazily 

y. 
On the north shore of the lake is 
Camp Namaschaug, a flourishing 


summer camp for boys. Its location, 
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on a slope crowned with forest trees, is 
ideal. Here refreshing breezes have 
full play, the balsam-laden air is 
always invigorating. A long row of 
substantial-looking buildings close to 
the water’s edge make the camp a 
conspicuous object from any point of 
view. A little way back many clus- 
tered tents gleam palely under the 
green arches of great trees. When the 
welcome hour for bathing rolls 
around, it is well worth a trip across 
the lake to see scores of happy boys 
splashing and frolicking in the clear 
water. 

Faring back to the “four-corners,” 
let us now take the left hand road. 
Following this for a short distance we 
come suddenly upon a tiny enclosure 
so mysterious and unusual it piques 
curiosity at first sight. At the foot 
of a tree are two forlorn and neglected 
graves—the graves of a man and his 
wife. The single headstone bears an 
old, old date. No gate or sign of an 
opening in the gray stone wall sur- 
rounding the sunken mounds, affords 
ingress to the enclosure. It is as if 
the two sleeping there after “life’s 
fitful fever,” would fain bar out the 
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world—be by the world forgot. Long, 
long ago a broad avenue lined with 
trees led straight up the hill to their 
earthly dwelling-place. Hardly a ves- 
tige of the old home now remains. 
There are wide stretches of arid pas- 
ture land where once were cultivated 
fields. And yet Nature has done her 
best to make amends. Ferns cluster 
thickly about the lichen-covered bowl- 
ders that strew the hill-top. Every- 
where along the tumbling stone walls 
are tangled grasses and low growths 
of dainty and exquisite coloring. 

Ah, how quickly does the day go by 
in this lovely summer land! Before 
we have taken note of the passing 
hours the sun has slipped down the 
western sky and night is almost upon 
us. There are creeping shadows all 
along the forest aisles—hardly a 
ripple stirs the darkening water. 
More and more deeply falls the reluc- 
tant twilight. A last lingering glow 
touches the hill-tops with splendor 
and fades from peak to peak. The 
air is full of soft murmuring sounds, 
the sleepy chirping of birds; and 
silence falls like a benediction over 
all the land. 











THE SEQUEL 
A Study of Three Men and a Girl 


By Frances Parkinson Keyes 


(Synopsis of first four chapters: 


Helena Castle is the child of a love match between the son 


of an old Boston family and the daughter of a patent medicine millionaire and a chorus girl. 
Her father died; her mother’s people lost their wealth; and her mother supported herself and 
her child in a small New England town by doing needlework. Harry Stone, son of the wealthi- 
est farmer in the county, loves Helena and asks her to marry him. But she goes away to 
school where she meets Nancy Hutchinson, of a Boston family in a different social stratum 


from the Castles. 


Nancy’s brother, Robert, becomes very devoted to Helena, but she cares 


no more for him than for Harry, whose graduation from the State Agricultural College she 
attends at the earnest desire of her mother, who would like to have her marry Harry.) 


V 

The next morning early we at- 
tended prayers at the college chapel, 
and from there walked to the Con- 
gregational Church, where the gradua- 
tion exercises took place. The church 
was well filled with smiling parents, 
most of whom looked very self-con- 
scious in their best clothes, and all 
of whom seemed to think that their 
sons were the most remarkable crea- 
tures in the world to be able to gradu- 


ate from the State Agricultural 
College. The exercises were long 
and tiresome; when they’ were 


over we walked back to the hotel for 
dinner (spreads, and such dissipations, 
being unheard of at this place) and 
Harry, Lucy, Jim Powers and I spent 
the afternoon on the river in a row- 
boat. It was roasting hot; the boat 
was wet and dirty; Lucy and Jim 
Powers chatted nonsense every min- 
ute, and Harry and I were both 
extremely silent. I went back to the 
hotel with a raging headache, and 
when eight o’clock came it was all I 
could do to drag myself out to the 
“ball.”” The air was stifling; none of 
the men offered to fan me, and very 
few of them wore gloves—I asked one 
of my partners to get me a glass of 
water, and he came back with a cup 
of luke-warm lemonade. When I 
rose to begin my second dance with 
Harry, I felt the room beginning to 
go around, and would have fallen, if 
he had not caught me quickly. 
“Helena, you're sick!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘and no wonder! You’re 


all tired out! 
all been!” 

For a minute we stood near the 
place where I had been sitting, and 
Harry’s arm was still around me, but 
I felt too sick to care. He seemed to 
be thinking hard. 

“The river is hot in the day time,” 
he said after what seemed an eternity, 


How thoughtless we’ve 


.“‘but it’s very cool in the evening, and 


one of the fellows has a canoe with 
plenty of cushions—I’m sure he’s not 
using it, because of course he’s here. 
It’s only a short walk—and, anyway, 
if you'll let me, I can carry you, as 
soon as we leave the street. I think 
for the present, you’d feel better there 
than you would in a hot room at the 
hotel—though I will see that you do 
not sleep with Lucy tonight—she 
must go in with mother, and father 
can come to my room. Will you 
come with me, Helena? I promise 
I’ll—behave.” 

I nodded. I realized that he half 
carried me out of the hall and down 
the street, and that when we had 
passed the college square he lifted me 
in his arms altogether; then I must 
have fainted, for the next thing I 
knew I was lying in a canoe on a mass 
of cushions, and Harry was kneeling 
beside me bathing my face with a 
cold wet handkerchief. 

“Don’t be afraid of tipping over,” 
he said instantly, “the canoe is tied 
to the shore, and we’re pulled up 
alongside—do you feel more comfort- 
able, darling?” 

“Tf you will keep on with that wet 
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handkerchief and not call me darling,” 
I answered, ‘‘I think that in a few 
minutes I shall be able to sit up and 
enjoy the moon.” 

I felt better very soon—Harry 
rearranged the cushions and untied 
the canoe, and we started down the 
river. He did not say anything, but 
he looked as if he wanted to, and 
knowing that he would be uneasy 
and uninteresting until he did, I said, 

“Well, Harry, what is it? Do say 
it and let us have it over with!” 

Harry looked hurt, in that dumb, 
stupid way he has. He leaned for- 
ward, and I drew back a little. 

“Oh don’t!” he cried, ‘I promised 
I wouldn’t touch you, didn’t I? 
Don’t you believe me? There isn’t 
much good in my saying anything—I 
know that well enough; but why do 
you hate me so?”’ 

“T don’t exactly hate you,” I said, 
“fin fact, I know you’ve lots of good 
points, and I’m really fond of you ina 
way, but you just don’t interest me. 
And when you do inexcusable things 


like last night, you do worse than 
bore me—you make me very sick.” 
“T know,” he said, “but I don’t 
mean to bore you—I don’t mean to 
make you very sick; it’s simply that I 


don’t know what to do. I realize 
that perfectly well; if you’ll only tell 
me what you would like, Ill try and 
do it.” 

I could not think of anything very 
apt to say, so I said nothing. 

“T love you so much,” he went on 
in a low voice, ‘I want so much to 
please you and to make you happy, 
that it hurts me very much to blunder 
all the time. Can’t you teach me to 
do better? I know it’s outrageous to 
hope that any onesofarabove meas you 
are could ever care for me and yet—I 
can’t help hoping. There’s nothing I 
wouldn’t do for you, and I can’t help 
feeling that perhaps in time, you 
might be satisfied with what I have to 
offer you; and you know how father 
and mother and Lucy love you. 
There’s plenty of money; I’ll never 
ask you to leave your mother if you 
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don’t want to; and God knows I will 
be a good husband to you if you will 
only give me leave to call myself that!’ 

Harry’s big blue eyes were full of 
tears and his voice trembled. I was 
deeply touched, but I shook my head 
just the same. 

“T’m sorry, Harry,” I said, “but 
it’s no use—I don’t love you and so I 
haven’t anything at all to offer you, 
and I hope I shouldn’t be so selfish as 
to take and take and take and give 
you nothing at all in return. Please 
don’t feel too badly about it. You'll 
fall in love with someone else someday, 
and fare much better.” 

“T never shall fall in love with any- 
one else as long as I live,’”’ he said 
quietly. He swung the canoe around, 
and began to paddle slowly up the 
river. ‘‘But you will,” he added. 

‘I did not answer; but I had a curi- 
ous feeling that both of his remarks 
were true. 


We reached home the following 
evening, and mother, all in white, 
stood waiting for me in the doorway. 
I rushed up the steps and into her 
arms with hardly a word of good-bye 
to the Stones. Never in all my life 
had I been so tired and so glad to be 
alone with her. I had a lovely bath 
and shampoo, and then mother 
brought our supper and put it on a 
little table by my bed—such a deli- 
cious supper, such bright silver and 
dainty china and snowy linen! I was 
too exhausted to talk much, and she 
did not ask any questions; and when 
I had finished eating I turned over 
with a sigh of satisfaction, kissed 
mother, and went straight to sleep. 

The next morning, however, I told 
her all about the trip, when the work 
was done and we sat sewing together 
on the piazza. She did not say much. 

‘““Mrs. Hutchinson was here yester- 
day,” she remarked casually, ‘‘she 
was motoring near here and dropped 
in for a little call—she said she would 
send the car for you next Monday.” 

“She needn’t,”’ I replied, ‘‘ Bobby 
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is coming for me himself in the 
runabout.” 

“Bobby’s parents are very much 
attached to you,” went on Mother. 

““Yes—and so is Bobby,” I replied a 
little pertly, “‘it’s too bad, mother, 
but it’s no use—these perfect matches 
simply won’t come off. I don’t care 
a rap more for Bobby than I do for 
Harry—but I do prefer the atmos- 
phere of Harvard to that of the State 
Agricultural College; so I expect to 
enjoy myself very much after next 
week.” 

I certainly did. My round of good 
times began with theatre parties, 
Class Day, the baseball game and the 
boat races, and continued with a 
three weeks visit at the Hutchinsons’ 
big summer place at Beverly. It was 
a long time before I even thought of 
Harry again. ; 


VI 


I had been at Beverly less than a 
week, when Nancy came into my 


room late one afternoon in a state of 
great excitement. I had gone out 
immediately after luncheon for a sail 
with Herbert Leighton; and as Nancy 
had a good many preparations to 
make for the dance she was giving 
that evening, she had not gone with 
us (at least that was one reason; 
another was that Herbert did not 
especially urge her to). When I got 
home I found that she had motored 
to the station for some belated ex- 
press. So I peacefully undressed 
and took a bath, and was lying on 
the big window seat in my bedroom, 
dressed in my dotted muslin wrapper, 
reading a little, and snoozing a little, 
and looking out at the ocean a little, 
when Nancy _ burst in upon me. 

‘“‘Helena,” she said ‘Whom do you 
suppose has just arrived?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” I said, 
‘“‘and I don’t care much; in fact, I 
think I’m rather sorry anyone has 
come; we’ve quite a houseful already.” 

“Well,” she went on, “I guess 
you'll sit up and take notice when I 
tell you—it’s Roger Lorraine.” 
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I did sit up, so suddenly, that I 
almost cracked in two. “Roger Lor- 
raine—the man that coached the Har- 
vard eleven!” I gasped, “the hand- 
somest man I ever saw in my life, 
whom we tried every way to meet, 
and couldn’t! Oh, Nancy, do tell 
at all about it quickly, or I shall 

te!” 

“Tt happened like this,” Nancy 
said, and I could see that she was just 
as excited as I was, ‘‘a little while 
after you left, Robert came lounging 
into the dining room where I was sort- 
ing out german favors. They’re per- 
fectly lovely, Helena, I got part of 
them at—” 

“Nancy,” I groaned, “‘I don’t care 
a rap about the favors; do go on about 
Roger Lorraine.”’ 

“Well, as I was saying, Robert 
came lounging in and asked where you 
were. I told him—‘How tiresome’ 
he: said, ‘Herbert is getting alto- 
gether too much in evidence. I was 
going to ask her to go over to the 
station with me to meet Roger 
Lorraine!” 

“What!” 

“Yes. I jumped about a foot, and 
then I managed to ask him what he 
meant. ‘Roger Lorraine,’ he repeated 
quite calmly, and just as slowly as 
usual, ‘Yes, I believe I did forget to 
mention it, but he’s coming down this 
afternoon to make me a little visit,’ 
and with that he left the room and a 
few minutes later I heard him depart. 
You’d better hurry up and come down 
stairs. To think that Robert has 
known him all the spring, and could 
have introduced us to him just as 
well as not, and never mentioned it! 
Isn’t that just like him? Well, I’m 
awfully glad you won’t marry him— 
I’d love to have you for a sister, but 
it’s perfectly plain that he’d make a 
bad husband. Mercy no! I can’t 
possibly wait for you to dress! You 
can ring for Clarice to hook you up. 
Don’t do your hair that quickest 
way—it isn’t half so becoming. Good- 
bye!” 

Nancy departed, and I took down 
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my hair again, and did it the longest 
way, which takes forever, and pol- 
ished my nails for some time besides; 
but when Clarice came to do up my 
dress, I made her hurry. It was a 
pink tulle—and Mother certainly 
created a masterpiece when she made 
it. Even Clarice, who sees so many 
beautiful gowns that she is quite 
blasé, raved over it. 

“Comme Mademoiselle est char- 
mante ce soir—elle est comme une 
rose dane cette belle robe. Mais, 
oul, Mademoiselle, vous etes d’une 
beauté extraordinaire ce soir. Voila, 
cest fait.” 

As I ran down the stairs I could 
see Nancy, Robert, and a number of 
men and girls who had been invited 
to dinner before the dance, sitting in 
a semi-circle around Roger Lorraine, 
over by the big window in the lower 
hall; he was laughing and talking, 
and all the others were simply listen- 
ing; I soon found out that this was 
the usual state of things in his case. 

“You don’t need to tell me who 
this is,’”’ he said, springing to his feet 
as I came forward. ‘I came down 
here to rest, and write articles on 
athletics; but as soon as Robert told 
me you were here, I changed my plans 
completely. I intend to put in a 
considerable time in teaching you the 
error of your ways. I hope you have 
a number of dances free for this 
evening, so that I may lose no time 
in beginning.” 

“T haven’t one,’ I retorted pertly, 
though I smiled very pleasantly as I 
said it, ‘and if I had a dozen, I 
wouldn’t waste them on a man who 
thinks I’m in error—a party isn’t a 
catechism class. I’m afraid you’ve 
mixed me up with some one else 
you’ve heard of—when and where did 
you hear about me?” 

“When and where haven’t I!” he 
exclaimed, “for the last year—and 
rumors—hints—before that. If the 
eleven had been beaten, I should have 
blamed it all to you. As it is, I 
blame you, because, though we won, 
it was a tight squeeze.” 

“Just how am I to blame?” I asked. 
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“Because all the men in training 
had their heads so full of you that 
they couldn’t—and didn’t—give foot- 
ball the proper—that is, the first 
place—in their consideration.” 

“Except,” I said, ‘‘the coach, of 
course.” 

“Of course. I have lived at least 
five or six years longer than most of 
these infants, and I know that the 
perfect woman, like the fountain of 
youth or the pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow, does not exist.”’ 

“Old age is made so pleasant now- 
a-days,” I said, ‘‘that nobody wants 
to be young any more; and the pot of 
gold lurks in patent toothpicks and 
hair restorers and elastic suspenders. 
As for the perfect woman, she not 
only exists, and always has, but there 
are a dozen different types of her. 
You have only to take your choice. 
Which do you prefer—Catherine of 
Sienna—or Elizabeth of England— 
or Helen of Troy—the saint or the 
diplomat or the beauty?” 

“On the whole,” he replied, “I 
think I prefer someone who combines 
the three—Helen of Boston!” He 
snatched three great roses from a 
vase which stood near by, and 
handed them to me with a low bow. 
I shook my head, making an even 
lower courtesy. 

“T don’t really come from Boston, 
so I don’t deserve your compliment,”’ 
I said. 

“T believe you! If Boston ever 
produced anything like you I have 
yet to see it!” 

Everybody laughed but me, and 
though I tried to, something came 
into my throat and choked me, and I 
felt so hot and tingling all over that I 
looked down as if the buckle on my 
slipper were the most interesting 
thing in the world. I have been used 
to ‘being a belle” ever since I can 
remember, and all men say silly 
things sometimes; but this was the 
first time that a compliment ever left 
me without a retort. I was not alto- 
gether sorry that Robert lounged 
forward, and gave Roger Lorraine a 
little shove. 
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“Roger,” he said, in his usual slow 
indolent drawl, ‘‘you make me very 
ill indeed. Why do you load Helena 
—who is much too vain already— 
with your fulsome flattery? Oh! I 
see that the dining room doors are 
being thrown open. My child, take my 
arm, and allow me to conduct you to an 
honorable seat at the feast—far 
distant, I promise you, from the one 
allotted to this honey-tongued, but 
worthless cajoler of little girls just 
out of the schoolroom.”’ 

I often wondered which of the two 
was worse—Harry or Robert. Harry 
was so serious, humble and adoring 
that I felt like a criminal all the time 
he was making love because I didn’t 
love him—and yet there was no earthly 
reason why I should. Robert, on the 
other hand, made a farce of every- 
thing, treated me like a baby, and 
drawled his “undying affection,” at 
all times, in all places, and before all 
people. The impulse to slap his face, 


which often almost overcame me, was 
never stronger than it was that night. 
Robert noticed it and made game 
accordingly. 

“Little girls should not get angry 


with their fiancés,’ he drawled 
blandly between spoonfuls of soup, 
“Yes, I know—not yet—but soon, I 
am sure. Picture to yourself what 
an Elysium of bliss the life matri- 
monial with me would be, and do not 
reproach me if I anticipate a trifle, 
in terming myself your betrothed. 
Pink is very becoming to you, Helena; 
but if you are not wearing the or- 
chids I sent you because they did not 
match your dress, surely, from your 
ample store you might have chosen 
another and—” 

“Robert,”’ I interrupted, ‘every 
one else has finished eating soup, and 
I think the man on the other side of 
me looks more interesting than you 
sound.”’ I turned my back on him, 
and talked Ibsen to a bookish-looking 
person with spectacles and a good deal 
of bushy hair, for the rest of the meal; 
but I could hear Robert drawling on, 
undisturbed by the fact that no one 
was paying any attention to him. 
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Everyone left the table together, 
for the Hutchinsons’ summer dinners 
are very informal—I felt cold, for 
some inexplicable reason, and started 
up stairs for a scarf; but before I 
reached the landing Roger Lorraine 
joined me. 

“T have heard so much of the 
Hutchinson gardens,” he said, “that 
I am perishing with the desire to see 
them. Is there not a marble seat 
somewhere among the roses, where 
one could sit a little while smoking an 
after-dinner cigarette, getting a view 
of the entire grounds meanwhile? 
It seems to me I have heard of such a 
place—near the water garden, and 
at some distance from the house?” 

‘“‘T believe there is such a place,” I 
said, lightly, “‘I hope you will succeed 
in finding it; the plan of the grounds 
is rather complicated, but I think if 
you persevere—excuse me—I am 
going upstairs to get a scarf.” 

“Let me get your scarf,” he said, 
“and then, by way of thanks, show 
me the way to the seat. I have abso- 
lutely no genius about such things.” 

“Robert needs exercise,” I said, 
“he is getting terribly fat and lazy. 
I will tell him that you want to see the 
rose garden, and I am sure he would 
love to walk down there with you.” 

“Where,” was the unexpected reply, 
“did you say your scarf was, Miss 
Castle?” 

I felt my cheeks growing red, and 
my hands growing cold, and I wanted 


to run away; and yet, I could not 


help looking up and meeting his eyes, 
for all that—He smiled— 

“We shall enjoy ourselves very 
much,” he said. ‘‘ Where is—?”’ 

“Tt’s lying on my bed—the third 
room to the left,’”’ I said desperately, 
and when he had gone to get it, I felt 
tears coming into my eyes. I began 
to wonder if I were losing my senses. 
But if he noticed my disturbance, he 
did not show it; as we walked over 
the lawns, past the tennis-courts and 
bowling-greens, through the Italian 
garden and the old-fashioned Colonial 
flower-beds beyond it, he talked easily, 
continually, asking a few questions, 
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and insisting on direct answers, with- 
out seeming either curious or im- 
pertinent. 

“Are you related to the Castles of 
Boston?” he asked, “you are the only 
good looking one I have ever seen!” 

“T look like my mother, and she is 
a Westerner.” 

“But are you related?” 

wh ty 

Having gained his point he did not 
press it. 

“‘ Are you fond of Boston?”’ 

“Are you?” 

“T think my question came first.”’ 

“T am going to ‘come out’ there 
next winter.” 

“T have already heard that good 
news; but do you like it?”’ 

“No.” 

“What place would you prefer?” 

“Well, there is Avalon—”’ 

“* Avalon?”’ 

“Yes—in the ‘Idylls of the King’— 
‘Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly.’ 

Just compare that to Boston.” 

He laughed. “But climate isn’t 
everything!”’ 

‘No; people count for a good deal. 
The people in Boston are very much 
like the climate.” 

“The Hutchinsons?”’ 

“Of course not. You know as 
well as I do that they are not really 
old Bostonians at all—I mean the 
established families.”’ 

“Such as—” 

“Well, such as the Lorraines.”’ 

He laughed again. ‘Do you know 
many of them?” he asked. 

“T know one—slightly.” 

“And you find that one stormy, 
icy, altogether repelling?”’ 

I realized that I was caught, but I 
said “‘yes,” quite stoutly. 

“What?” 

“Oh, you know I do not!” I cried 
desperately, ‘‘or I should not have 
come way off here with you—there’s 
the seat at last—Do you think when 
you have rested a little you can stop 
asking questions, and make conversa- 
tion a little?”’ 


“Tam sureI can. It seems a very 
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pleasant place, not over praised at all; 
and as the dance does not begin for 
an hour, we shall have plenty of time 
to discuss any subject that you select. 
What shall it be?” 

“Do you imagine,” I exclaimed 
dumbfounded, “that I propose to 
stay down here for an hour?” 

“That is exactly what I imagine— 
in fact I feel sure of it. Please notice 
that when you ask me a question, I 
answer it at once—shall you object 
if I light a cigarette? or perhaps you 
will join me?” 

“Do I look like the kind of girl who 
smokes?”’ 

“Please sit down—I cannot until 
you do, and I am very tired—thank 
you—No; to be quite truthful, you 
look like a rose made human.” 

“That is a very pretty compliment.” 

““A very pretty girl inspired it.” 

Again I had no answer ready; I was 
embarrassed, angry, excited, dis- 
turbed—and overwhelmingly happy. 
I wanted to escape, to run back to the 
house and hide in my room, and yet 
I wanted most desperately to stay 
where I was. Mr. Lorraine smoked in 
silence for some minutes. I fidgeted. 

“Are you always so restless?” he 
inquired at last. I sank back on the 
seat. 

“That is much better,’ he said 
tranquilly. ‘I am very glad that I 
decided to make this visit. I see 
that it will be of great benefit to the 
world of athletics—I shall spend all 
my time in this garden.” 

“Oh, no, you won’t, for you have 
come to visit Robert, and he hates 
gardens. All he cares about is ath- 
letics and stupid authors like Bret 
Harte and—” 

“VYou—” 

“T hate Robert as much as he hates 
gardens.” 

““Nonsense!”’ 

“Well—perhaps not quite that. 
But I don’t like him. He teases me, 
and makes fun of me—he never lets 
me alone—he treats me like a child.” 

My companion burst out laughing 

—‘And what,” he asked, “do you 
imagine that you are?” 
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I felt snubbed, but I was deter- 
mined not to show it. 

“Of course, I am one,” I said, ‘‘I 
think I am glad of it, too. It must 
be terrible to reach the age of thirty, 
or thereabouts, and feel the burden 
of all those years resting on one’s 
shoulders—besides, after attaining 
such longevity, I might be tempted to 
become domineering and disagreeable, 
and that is always unfortunate.”’ 

“‘Let us return to Robert,” said 
Roger Lorraine, lighting a fresh ciga- 
rette, ‘‘I have no intention of asking 
Robert to join me here.” 

“Whom do you intend to favor 
with your invitation?” 

* Venu 

“T shall not accept it. The athletic 
world would not benefit. I cannot 
even paddle my own canoe.” 

“You will never have to.” 

“But the athletic world—” 

‘Will profit by—my silence. There 
is too much written and said on the 
subject already.” 

“You should have thought of that 
before accepting Robert’s invitation— 
he will be terribly disappointed—”’ 

‘Disappointing Robert is, I pre- 
sume, a heinous crime in your eyes?” 

“‘ Awful!” 

We both laughed; then, someway, I 
succeeded in getting him to talk about 
himself, and before the hour was over 
I felt as if I had known him all my life. 
His parents were already elderly, he 
told me among other things, and he 
was their only child; he had been to 
Groton, through Harvard and the 
Law School, then abroad for three 
years. We compared notes; but he 
had seen so much more, and learned 
so much more from what he had seen 
than I had that I was ashamed. He 
had been home again for a year, prac- 
tising with his father’s law firm; but 
had decided to go back to Europe in 
the fall. 

““What’s the use of my working?” 
he said, ‘‘I hate it anyway, and I 
don’t need to. If I drop out, some 
better man will have my place. I 
don’t want to spend the next few 
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years grinding away on State Street. 
I want to go back to Italy—and lie 
in the sun—and look at pictures and 
ruins—and listen to music—and float 
down the grand canal by moon- 
light.” 

“Alone?” Tasked. 

‘““Not by any means,” he said with 
a little laugh. 

“T rose from the seat. ‘‘Come,” I 
said, “‘we must go back to the house.” 

He laughed again, threw away his 
cigarette, and joined me. As he did 
so, I could not help making mental 
comparisons between the wonderful 
ease and grace of everything he said 
and did, and Robert’s slowness and 
lounging, stupid ways. As we passed 
the water garden, he bent over and 
picked three or four beautiful great 
pink lilies. 

“You are not wearing any flowers,” 
he said, ‘‘here are some for you. You 
must not adorn yourself with roses, 
for you are one yourself; these are 
partially closed, as they always are at 
night; but I think they suit you very 
well.”’ 

“They are lovely,” I said, and put 
out my hand. As he placed the 
flowers in it, I felt his fingers close 
over mine. 

“Tf I had known you a year,” he 
said, ‘‘or a month, or even a week, I 
should ask you to let me kiss that 
hand.” 

I trembled again, but I answered 
him looking straight into his face. 

“Tf I had known you a year,” I 
said, ‘‘or a month, or even a week, I 
might possibly say that you might.” 

“But since I have known you only 
a few hours, you could not, of course, 
say anything of the sort?” 

The clasp of his fingers tightened— 
my head began to swim—A moment 
of silence passed that seemed like an 
eternity. At last I found my voice. 

‘“‘T have been told,” I said, “‘that 
sometimes, when privileges are asked, 
and have to be denied, for one good 
reason or another—”’ 

“Then?” 

“Then sometimes they are taken.” 


(To be continued.) 





AN INDIAN FIGHT ON BARBERS MOUNTAIN 


By George B. Upham 


On a blazing-hot August afternoon 
two hundred and eleven years ago, 
two canoes might have been seen 
gliding down that reach of the Con- 
necticut River which runs between 
the townships now known as Clare- 
mont and Weathersfield. In them 
were six men. They were ‘‘On Her 
Majesty’s Service,” Her Majesty 
Queen Anne, in the war then waging 
between England and France. 

For a long time nothing had been 
heard except the dip of the paddles. 
When abreast of the near slope of 
Ascutney, Bob Barber broke the still- 
ness by calling to the occupants of 
the other canoe—“‘ Hey there! I ques- 
tion if we could do better than go to 
the top of yonder mountain you see 
ahead to look out for smokes.” The 
answer “We'll do that,’ sounded 
across the water. 

An hour or two before sunset the 
canoes were pushed gently to the 
eastern shore, lifted dripping from 
the water, carried a short distance 
and hidden in the thick undergrowth 
above high water mark. The little 
party then slung their “‘snapsacks,” 


shouldered their long barrelled flint- 
lock muskets,* and disappeared in the 
forest. It was not a hard climb up 
the mountain, since some of the slopes 
were grasslands, burnt over by In- 
dians in seasons past. They reached 
the rock-bare summit and looked long 
and carefully in every direction; no 
smoke or other sign of their wily foe 
was visible. Then, after sunset, they 
descended a short distance to the well 
protected little valley to the south, 
built a small fire and prepared their 
evening meal. 

In the morning, on the way down to 
their canoes, Bob Barber was in the 
lead, the sharp crack of a musket 
sounded, Barber was seen to fall but 
almost instantly to rally, rise to his 
knees, take deliberate aim and fire; 
the animal-like screech of an Indian 
showed that his shot had counted. 
Martin Kellogg, just behind him, fired 
an instant later and another screech 
told a similar story. The four other 
scouts a short distance behind, seeing 
Kellogg immediately surrounded by a. 
dozen Indians and hearing the cries of 
others coming, broke for cover and 


*Smooth-bore muskets were the firearm of the period and so, of course, of these scouts, for 
rifles with a grooved or rifled bore did not come into general use for more than a century later. 
The musket, the first easily portable firearm, succeeded the arquebus in the sixteenth century. 
The word from musca, Latin for fly, had been used as a diminutive in falconry applied to a small 
hawk, and so came to be applied to the new small firearm. 

Rifling the bore of a gun barrel, though invented by Gaspard Koller at Vienna about 1520, 


was little appreciated until three centuries later. A mallet was a necessary accoutrement with 
early rifles to pound the ramrod and drive the bullet down. In America the Pennsylvania 
Dutch first developed the rifle into an efficient firearm at Lancaster, Pa., about 1739. Although 
used by the Pennsylvania riflemen at the siege of Louisburg, where their accuracy of fire made 
it impossible for the French to serve their cannon, the rifle was practically unknown in New 
England until the Pennsylvania and Virginia frontiersmen onived at Cambridge to aid in the 
siege of Boston in August, 1776. The rifles in use during the American Revolution were gen- 
erally the private property of the men carrying them. Their work was so effective that the 
English subsidined a body of continental Jagers to oppose them. 
The percussion system for igniting the powder charge was invented by Alexander Forsythe, 
a Scotch clergyman, in 1805, the copper percussion caps by Thomas Shaw of Philadelphia in 
1816. In 1834 Forsythe’s invention was tested, as compared with flintlocks, at Woolwich, with 
the result that the flintlock missed fire twenty-six times to the percussion’s once. In conse- 
ence the old Brown Bess smooth-bore was altered to suit the percussion principle. Though 
the United States manufactured rifles for the army as early as 1819 few were then made. Rifles 
did not come into — military use until about 1850. See The American Rifle, by Major 


Whelen, New York, 1918; also Encyclopedia Britannica, the latter apparently somewhat 
misleading. 














The above is a view of Barbers Mountain taken looking south, and about a mile and a half 
from the summit. A glimpse of the Connecticut may be seen in the distance. It occupies an 
area more than two miles north and south, nearly as much east and west, rises 650 feet above 


the river and 950 feet above the sea. The northern and eastern slopes are formed by large 
masses of well-graded till; west and south there are abrupt ledges with interesting rock terraces. 

’ The summit, distant a mile northwesterly from Claremont Junction, affords an unusually 
beautiful view to the north, the river flowing for miles directly at the observer with broad 
terraced meadows flanked by rows of mountains on either side. The ‘‘Great Road” crosses 
the eastern slope, still called ‘Town Hill.’”” Here was the original village settlement in Clare- 
mont, removed to its present site, three miles further east, between 1790 and 1800, because 
of the development of the water power of Sugar River there. 

As we travel from the river’s mouth at Saybrook or from Hartford up the Connecticut Valley 
to Wells River, the railroad is nowhere separated from the river by a mountain except by this one 
at Claremont. Here the railroad continuing nearly due north is distant about one mile and 
three quarters from the river. Here the Indian trail, later to become the ‘‘Great Road,” and 
the railroad were laid to the east of Barbers Mountain. In no other place in the valley, from 
the Sound to the Canadian line, are there farms and homesteads on such considerable heights 
above the river unseparated from it by railroad or highways. 

The rock mass of Barbers Mountain is designated by Hitchcock as “ Huronian,”’ a term indi- 
cating pre-Paleozoic origin but no longer used by geologists. Professor Daly of Harvard says: 
“The Connecticut River flows along a belt of soft rocks parallel to their strike, and is thus a 
typical longitudinal valley. In no part of its course is it more clearly ‘adjusted’ to a relatively 
weak zone than on the ‘Calciferous mica-schist’ eastward of Ascutney.”’ The harder mass of 
Barbers Mountain has been left as a residual of erosionin the sculpturing of the valley. Through 
long ages the Connecticut flowed to the east of this mountain, between it and Twistback, 
probably at times encircling the latter in places now occupied by large masses of modified drift. 
The present course through the gorge to west of Barbers Mountain is relatively recent as shown 
by the steep sides, and the fact that the river is still cutting on its rock bed as indicated by the 
ripples in the current at the foot of the mountain. 





An Indian Fight on Barbers Mountain 


were lost to view in the thick under- 
growth. 

This happened on Barbers Moun- 
tain in August, 1708. The survival 
of the name and the preservation of 
certain ancient records enables us to 
fix the place of the fight. 

Some of the details of the foregoing 
narrative are, manifestly, purely im- 
aginary. In order to vouch for the 
story, and clearly separate what is 
imaginative from what is contempo- 
raneously recorded fact, we set forth 
the latter with the names of the 
authorities. 

Queen Anne’s War—1702-13—was, 
in America, mainly a struggle between 
the settled communities in southern 
New England and the French 
and Indians of Canada. The chief 
sufferers were the frontier towns 
of Massachusetts and particularly 
those in the Connecticut River 
valley. They suffered greatly in the 
earlier years of this war, in which 
several hundred settlers were killed 
and an equal number taken captive to 
Canada. The French sent frequent 
expeditions down the river, some of 
Indians only, some made up of French 
regulars accompanied or preceded by 
Indian scouts and warriors. The 
settlers had learned that safety de- 
pended upon being forewarned of these 
raids, and, therefore, during this and 
the several succeeding wars sent a sur- 
prising number of scouting parties 
far up the river, sometimes keeping 
such parties out for several months 
continuously. We have the records 
of many ofthem. These records show 
that they were instructed ‘“‘to go to 
ye mountain tops and there to lodge 
and view morning and evening for 
smoaks,”’—the smoke of campfires 
being the best way of detecting the 
presence of Indians over wide areas. 

In August, 1708, one of these scout- 
ing parties was sent out from Deer- 
field in canoes. With it were Robert 
Barber, a son of Josiah Barber of 
Windsor, Conn., and Martin Kellogg, 
then twenty-two years of age, who 
four years before had been taken cap- 
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tive at the “Sack of Deerfield” and 
carried to Canada. They proceeded 
as far as White River, which at that 
time was accounted to be one hundred 
and twenty miles up the Connecticut 
River from Deerfield. The party was 
under instructions to scout near the 
mouth of White River, for its valley 
with that of the Winooski—the route 
now followed by the Central Vermont 
Railroad—was one of the favorite 
Indian routes from Lake Champlain 
and Canada. 

Dr. Hastings, Town Clerk of Hat- 
field, Mass., kept a record of events in 
the valley, from 1700 to 1728. In 
this we find the following: ‘‘ August, 
1708. One Barber of Windsor was 
slain one hundred miles up the Great 
River, and Martin Kellogg taken, 
and one of the enemy slain and one 
wounded.” 

In the “Journal and Records” of 
Rev. Stephen Williams, one of the 
captives taken at the ‘‘Sack of Deer- 
field,’ in 1703, we find the following: 
“August, 1708. <A scout of six men, 
about a hundred miles above Deerfield 
were fell upon by a party of Indians, 
and one Robert Barber of Windsor 
was slain; but after he had received 
his mortal wound, he got upon his 
knees and shot the very Indian that 
shot him, and fell down and died. So 
that when the Indians came to them, 
which was within a few minutes, they 
were both dead, lying within a few 
rods of one another. . This account 
I had of an Indian, who, upon relat- 
ing the matter, added, ‘No, he is not 
Barber, but his ghost.’ At the same 
time Martin Kellogg was taken, which 
was the second time of his going into 
captivity, but before he was taken, 
discharged his gun and wounded an 
Indian in his thigh.” 

Thus we have two independent 
contemporaneous authorities to the 
effect that this fight took place about 
a hundred miles above Deerfield. 

Capt. Benjamin Wright, who led 
many scouting parties up the river, 
records in the report of his scout which 
started from Deerfield about April 26, 
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1709, with sixteen men, that they 
“travailed up the Connecticut River 
(a distance) which is usually called 
one hundred and twenty miles .. 
to the mouth of White River.” The 
latter place is twenty miles north of 
Barbers Mountain, placing that moun- 
tain, according to the early reckoning 
of distances, just one hundred miles 
up the river from Deerfield. 

In a ‘Memoir of Rev. John Wil- 
liams”’ we find still another narration 
of the event. This was evidently 
written much later for the name “‘ Ver- 
mont”? was not adopted until 1777. 
It reads as follows: ‘‘ August, 1708. 
As a scout from Deerfield were re- 
turning from White River, in Ver- 
mont, they were attacked by the In- 
dians, a man by the name of Barber 
was killed, he having killed the In- 
dian who fired upon him, so near to- 
gether did they discharge their guns. 
Martin Kellogg was captivated, the 
rest were so fortunate as to escape.” 

This record, although later, is inter- 


esting in that it describes the fight 
as occurring on the return from White 
River, and tells us definitely that the 
rest of the scouting party escaped. 
Perhaps the recorder had additional 


information, not now available. 
Other descriptions of this fight,.as that 
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are believed to have been compiled 
from the foregoing, with some addi- 
tions of a traditional nature, which 
were probably wholly imaginary. 

It is quite likely that one or more 
of the four who escaped in August, 
1708, was with Captain Wright on 
his above mentioned scout eight 
months later. If so they would very 
naturally point out the place and call 
it “‘Barber’s Mountain.” Indeed it 
is probable that other scouting parties 
had passed there during the months 
that intervened, and that the place 
was well known by that time. If no 
survivor was present with them it 
would have been easy to describe the 
scene of the fight as on the only 
mountain close to the river on the 
east side, about half way between the 
“Great Falls” and White River. But 
it is not necessary to rely upon conjec- 
ture or descriptions of the place given 
to others, for we know of Martin Kel- 
logg’s return from his second captivity 
and of his later participation in vari- 
ous scouting parties up the river. 
One of these was in April and May, 
1712, with Capt. Thomas Baker, and 
thirty-two men. It went up to 
Cowass (Haverhill).* Kellogg would 
have good reason to recollect the 
place and to point it out to his com- 


in the Oliver Ellsworth MSS., 1802, anions. The Indians also doubtless 


* Capt. Thomas Baker and Martin Kellogg who acted as Lieutenant on this expedition, had 
both been captured at the “Sack of Deerfield’ and taken to Canada. Together they planned 
and effected their escape, being joined by two other captives. They made their way to Lake 
Champlain, crossed to the mouth of White River, constructed a raft and floated down the 
Connecticut to the “Great Falls,” there abandoned their raft, made another below the falls 
and on it floated nearly to Deerfield. The only provisions they had between White River and 
Deerfield were “ye leg of a tortoise and a small hook-fish.”’ 

The expedition of April and May, 1712, after reaching Cowass, struck across country to the 
Pemigewasset—probably following very closely the route now traversed by the Boston, Concord 
and Montreal Railroad. Near the mouth of the stream, since known as Bakers River, a large 
party of French and Indians were discovered coming down the river in canoes. Captain Baker 
placed his men in ambush, fired upon the enemy and killed so many that the survivors beat a 
hasty retreat. The Captain secured the accoutrements and ornaments of an Indian Chief. 
Accounts of this occurrence vary greatly. The foregoing is in substance as related by Captain 
Baker’s daughter who probably had heard her father tell the story many times. The expe- 
dition went down the Merrimac to Dunstable, now Nashua, thence to Boston. 

Captain Baker, with Martin Kellogg as interpreter, was later sent to Canada to effect the 
release or exchange of prisoners. It was on this expedition that he wooed and won the beauti- 
ful young widow, Madame Le Beau, and succeeded in carrying her off as a “prisoner” against 
the wishes of the Jesuit Fathers and French officials. 

The names of Martin and his brother, Joseph Kellogg, are familiar in the history of the 
Connecticut River Valley. They not only did a lot of Indian fighting but were long employed 
as interpreters in negotiations with the Indians. 





An Indian Fight on Barbers Mountain 


pointed out the place for the belief 
that it was not Barber but his ghost 
that arose and shot the Indian that 
shot him, had apparently made a deep 
impression on their minds. 

The above facts and the fact that 
Charlestown “No. 4” was settled in 
1740, only thirty-two years after this 
fight took place, seem quite sufficient 
to account for the survival of the name 
until the first settlers came to Clare- 
mont in 1762. 

As bearing upon such survival it 
may be stated that many records, 
perhaps more than fifty in all, exist 
of scouting parties and other expedi- 
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tions passing up and down the ‘‘ Great 
River” in the sixty years prior to the 
settlement of Claremont. There were, 
undoubtedly, many other passings 
on the river, the records of which have 
been lost or about which nothing 
was ever written. The old Cheshire 
County Records fail to show that any 
one named Barber ever owned land 
on this mountain. No one of that 
name is known to have lived there. 
There seems little doubt that the 
facts above stated account for a 
name, unaccountable for a century or 
more, the oldest geographical name in 
Claremont. 











THROUGH THE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


No. 7 
By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer 


SEPTEMBER 


September, the month of peace and 
quietness, is here again. A quaint 
legend in the old Irish church says 
that Christ as the Shepherd once 
went among the months and gathered 
them to his bosom and gave them 
each a secret name. The first month 
he called to himself was September, 
and to it he gave the name of “ Peace’’; 
the other months and their names 
were: February, ‘‘Hope”’; March, 
“Strife”; April, “‘Tears and Laugh- 
ter’; May, “Love”; June, “Joy”; 
July, “‘ Beauty”; August, ‘‘ Quietness” ; 
October, ‘‘Content”’; November, ‘‘Si- 
lence”; December, ‘‘Death”’; Jan- 
uary, “‘ Resurrection and Life.”” Thus 
all the months received their secret 
name, and then turning to them the 
Master said: “‘September, I have called 
thee first, because thy secret name is 
my own, ‘ Peace.’”’ 

The legend rings true to fact, 
September is the month of peace, its 
days give one a complacent temper. 

Twice in the year the hills, pas- 
tures, roadsides of every New Hamp- 
shire town are ablaze with glorious 
beauty; once in early May when all 
is a beautiful green, and again in 
September when the tints of crimson, 
sapphire, indigo, gold—greet our eyes. 


EARLY SEPTEMBER 


Early days in September seem the 
best part of summer—though there 
is a little chill morning and night, 
yet the day is essentially a summer 
day. Insect life now reaches its 
climax, the green crickets are now 
full grown and chant their loudest 
each evening; the small species of 
katydid which we find in New Hamp- 
shire rasps his constant strain; the 


bumble-bee appears at the windows; 
the yellow-jacketed bee hunts the 
cider-mill; the butterfly makes the 
most of the remaining days. How 
friendly everything is on these days, 
it seems that all the glories of the 
golden sunshine of June, July, Au- 
gust, is gathered up in the mellow, 
life-giving streams that warm the 
earth. Early September days are 
the days to be much out-of-doors and 
to walk thru pasture and woodland. 


Mip-SEPTEMBER 


The cries of the crow and blue-jay 
now give the fall-spell to things—the 
swamps are turning crimson—in a few 
days New Hampshire will be sublime 
and its hills will blaze in glory. The 
farmer begins to think of his harvest 
and is making ready—we are entering 
the season of promise. 


LATE SEPTEMBER 


Now comes the glory—September 
is leading up to the October Miracle. 
And the thousand beauties that greet 
the eye are matched by the sweetness 
of the odors that greet the nostrils. 
The frost-tipped bushes, trees and 
gardens throw off a delicious odor. 
There is a delightfully invigorating 
crispness in the air. Who is there 
whose soul is so dead that he would 
not like to live forever when he is 
greeted by a day in late September 
among the hills of the Old Granite 
State. 


“A walk thru the woods in September 
Is a bliss I can never define; 
The red leaves that glow like an ember 
Make gorgeous the tree and the vine; 
With earth and sky for my teacher 
I worship with sun and with clod, 
Forgetting the priest and the preacher, 
For now I am walking with God.” 











A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


Arthur Meier Schlesinger of the 
faculty of the University of Iowa 
contributed to the Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Quarterly, Volume 
XXVIII, Number Two, while con- 
nected with the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, a paper upon “Salmon Portland 
Chase: Undergraduate and Peda- 
gogue,” which has been reprinted 
and issued in book form at 70 cents 
by The F. J. Heer Printing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. It is based upon 
letters written by Chief Justice Chase, 
while a student at Dartmouth and a 
school teacher in Washington, to his 
college mate at Hanover, Thomas 
Sparhawk, of the class of 1828. Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger fails to give us the 
information we would like about 
Doctor Sparhawk, but we gather from 
internal evidence contained in the 
letters that he was of the famous 
Colonial family of Sparhawks of 
Kittery and Portsmouth, and that he 
was a near relative—perhaps the son? 
—of Concord’s pioneer banker and 
one-time secretary of state, Samuel 
Sparhawk. In fact, while the letters 
are very interesting and give in them- 
selves a good picture of life in Hanover 
and Washington in the third decade 


of the nineteenth century, the accom- 
panying notes and connecting narra- 
tive might easily and profitably have 
been expanded to twice or three times 
their present length. However, as it 
stands, the monograph preserves some 
historical matter of value and is 
both readable and entertaining. The 
deeply religious character of some of 
the letters and the piquant references 
in others to current scandals of that 
day in both collegiate and political 
circles form an amusing contrast. 
How little college boys have changed 
in a century is seen in his opinion of 
the freshman class of his time: ‘“‘Take 
the class as a body and I doubt 
whether it would be possible to find a 
poorer set of intellects in any college 
in America.” The future Chief 
Justice, it will be seen, did not hesitate 
at that time about expressing his 
views forcibly. Of what is now, at 
any rate, one of the prettiest and 
most hospitable cities in the state, he 
says “It is a gloomy and unsocial 
place,” and his description of his ex- 
periences as a school teacher among 
people whom he characterizes as “‘al- 
most savages” is highly pessimistic. 











EDITORIAL 


Two of the articles in this issue of 
the Granite MONTHLY are partic- 
ularly worthy of thoughtful perusal; 
not only on account of their intrinsic 
interest, but also because of their rela- 
tion to great problems now pressing 
for solution in the state as well as in 
the nation. One of these articles is 
that in which Colonel George B. 
Leighton, state commissioner of water 
power conservation, describes the 
investigations which he has _ con- 
ducted, summarizes his findings and 
points out briefly their bearing upon 
the future of New Hampshire. The 
time is coming, and that soon, when, 
if the Granite State’s industrial pros- 
perity is to continue, she must take 
a most careful account of stock and 
must lay the most thorough and far- 
reaching plans for the discovery and 
utilization in the utmost degree of the 
very last one of her resources. Head- 
ing, in importance, the list of her 
resources is the “white coal” of her 
lakes and streams. For a century, 
now, it has been creating great 
wealth, much for our own people, and 
more for those shrewd men of other 
states who early saw and capitalized 
the possibilities of our waterfalls. 
And yet those possibilities are far 
from being realized in full, as Colonel 
Leighton’s article shows. The matter 
of their full development and applica- 
tion to our economic problems war- 
rants the immediate attention, fol- 
lowed by the speediest possible action, 
on the part of our state’s best thought 
and most active enterprise. So much 
for the conservation of our water 
power. 

It is the even more important 
matter of the conservation of our man 


power—and woman power—which is 
dealt with in the other article to 
which reference has been made. In 
it General Frank S. Streeter asks in 
behalf of the State Board of Educa- 
tion for general coéperation in assur- 
ing the utmost success for the work- 
ings of the new school law enacted by 
the Legislature of 1919 and which 
already has become known nationally 
as the most advanced statute in the 
country upon the subject of educa- 
tion. If it accomplishes all that its 
friends hope and claim for it, the 
result will be of the greatest benefit 
to the New Hampshire of the im- 
mediate future. No one whose loy- 
alty to the state is sincere will refrain 
from giving to the new law the cordial 
and interested support for which 
General Streeter asks. The one pan- 
acea for the troubles now afflicting 
the body politic is the right kind of 
education. If, as seems likely, the 
new law will help the schools of New 
Hampshire in giving that kind of an 
education it will be a most valuable 
asset of the state and a true measure 
of conservation. Black clouds lower 
today in the industrial skies above 
New Hampshire, as well as above the 
whole country, and, for the matter 
of that, the whole world. We have 
faith to believe that they will be dissi- 
pated and that the present, almost 
universal unrest will be followed by a 
greater general degree of peace, pros- 
perity and contentment than ever has 
existed in any previous period of the 
world’s history. But this can be 
accomplished only through the careful 
conservation and the intelligent use 
of our every resource, moral, mental 
and material. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


EDMUND WARREN KNIGHT 


Edmund Warren Knight, one of the best 
known hotel men of New England, passed 
away quietly at his home, Cedarcroft, Peter- 
borough, early Sunday morning, August 3. 
He was born March 12, 1859, at Hancock, 
where he received his early education in the 
district school. In 1869 Mr. Knight’s father 
moved his family to Franconia, and at the 
early age of ten the young man came in con- 
tact with the hotel business and began his 


their master. While teaching at Whitefield 
he lived with the Dodge family, proprietors of 
the Mountain View House. It was not long, 
however, before he gave up teaching and 
devoted his entire time to the hotel business. 
He spent winters with Walter Aiken in 
Bermuda and with G. W. Kittelle at Fer- 
nandina, Fla. Later on he became associa- 
ted with J. T. Wilson of the New England 
House in Boston, becoming guardian of Mr. 
Wilson’s daughter after the decease of Mr. 





The late Edmund W. Knight 


career, during the summer season, as bell boy 
for Taft and Greenleaf, the proprietors of 
the Profile House. Having mastered the 
courses of study given in the district school 
at Franconia during the winter months, he 
entered the New Hampton Institution at 
New Hampton, continuing his summer work 
at the hotel. When sixteen years of age he 
began teaching. He had charge of schools at 
Whitefield and Jaffrey, both towns of his 
native state; and, although hardly more than 
a boy himself, he soon developed marked 
disciplinary powers, which stood him in good 
stead, for many of his pupils were older than 


Wilson. In 1886 Mr. Knight accompanied 
Charles H. Greenleaf, for whom he had 
worked several years, on a trip to California 
where they expected to become interested in 
the Hotel Raymond at Pasadena. Not find- 
ing there a good business opening, on the way 
back East Mr. Knight took a position as 
assistant steward of the Palmer House in 
Chicago. The following year Mr. Greenleaf 
assumed the proprietorship of the Hotel 
Vendome in Boston and took Mr. Knight 
into the business as assistant manager and 
later on as manager and partner. He con- 
tinued in this capacity until four years ago 
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when his health began to fail. He then 
retired from active duties, hoping by a period 
of time spent in complete rest and travel to 
regain his former health. Mr. Knight was 
a member of the Boston Art Club, the 
Winslow Lewis Lodge of Masons and the Old 
South Club. He had the honor of being the 
president of the latter during some of its most 
influential years. He was at one time also 
president of the New Hampton Institution 
Alumni Association in whose welfare he was 
always interested. Reunions of the associa- 
tion were held at the Vendome, and in his 
will, Mr. Knight bequeathed $5,000 to help 
continue the work of the association. For 
many years he had also been a member of the 
Boston Hotel Association and the Hotel 
Men’s Mutual Benefit Association. 





The late Deacon Charles N. Freeman 


DEACON CHARLES N. FREEMAN 


Deacon Charles Nelson Freeman, one of 
the most highly respected residents of Clare- 
mont, died there August 2. He was born at 
Brookfield, Vt., November 9, 1839, the only 
son of Loren W. and Diany (Crane) Freeman. 
He served in the Civil War in the Fourth 
Regiment of Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, 
in which he enlisted while employed at Ash- 
burnham, Mass. In 1868 Mr. Freeman loca- 
ted in Claremont as a contractor and builder 
and in 1871 established the firm of Freeman 
& O’Neil, which manufactured interior finish 
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for some of the finest residences of that time 
on Fifth Avenue, New York, and whose 
business connections extended as far as 
Australia and South America. In 1891 Mr. 
Freeman retired from active business after 
a career characterized by shrewd judgment, 
keen foresight and sterling integrity. Mr. 
Freeman many times declined political pre- 
ferment, but in 1887 he was one of the repre- 
sentatives from Claremont in the famous 
legislative session of that year, serving on the 
Committee on Labor, which was established 
at that session for the first time as a standing 
committee of the House. He also served on 
the school board of Claremont and was much 
in demand as a member of important building 
committees, such as those which erected the 
town hall and the Way School. For more 
than half a century he had been a member of 
the Baptist Church at Claremont, serving as 
one of its deacons for thirty-nine years and as 
its treasurer for nearly as long a time. His 
church, its faith and its works, were very near 
to his heart. Deacon Freeman was three 
times married: on December 25, 1865, to 
Alice Raymore of Brookfield, Vt., who died 
June 15, 1876; on April 10, 1878, to Electa A. 
Goodell of Brookfield, who died November 5, 
1895; and on January 21, 1897, to Jennie M. 
Raynsford of Cornish, who has been his 
devoted companion for more than twenty 
years in the beautiful home which Mr. Free- 
man built at 77 Sullivan street, Claremont. 
His only surviving child is a son, Hiram Webb 
Freeman, born October 9, 1866. 


PHILIP CARPENTER 


Philip Carpenter, judge advocate general 
of the state of New Hampshire during the ad- 
ministration of Governor Moody Currier, 
died at his home in Yonkers, N. Y., July 23. 
He was born in Bath, March 9, 1856, the son 
of the late Alonzo P. Carpenter, afterwards 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
state, and the late Julia (Goodall) Carpenter. 
He was educated at St. Johnsbury, Vt., Acad- 
emy and Dartmouth College, where he 
graduated in 1877. Three years later he was 
admitted to the bar and married Miss Fannie 
Hallock Rouse, who is herself a member of 
the bar and has been president of the New 
York State Federation of Woman’s Clubs. 
In 1885 General Carpenter removed from 
New Hampshire to New York City, where he 
had since practised his profession with emi- 
nent success, making a specialty of corporation 
law. From 1897 to 1901 he was first assistant 
district attorney. He was a member of the 
city and state bar associations, of the Republi- 
can, Union League, Colonial, Manhattan 
and Dartmouth Clubs, of the New England 
Society and of the Academy of National Arts. 
He is survived by his widow and by his sister, 
Mrs. Lilian Carpenter Streeter, of Concord. 
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